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AMERICAN 


The American Association of Zoo Keepers, Inc. exists to 
advance excellence in the animal keeping profession, 
foster effective communication beneficial to animal care, 
support deserving conservation projects, and promote the 
preservation of our natural resources and animal life. 


ASSOCIATION 
of ZOO KEEPERS 


ABOUT THE COVER 


This month's cover photo features Adriana De Los Santos of the Cleveland 
Metroparks Zoo with "Chica" the blue-fronted Amazon parrot (Amazona 
aestiva). This month we feature an article (pp. 320-323) that highlights 
the Association of Minority Zoo & Aquarium Professionals (AMZAP). This 
association represents a group of professionals currently working across 
all disciplines at accredited zoos, aquariums, and exotic wildlife facilities. 


The American Association of Zoo Keepers (AAZK) is also excited to 
announce the creation of the AAZK Diversity Committee which 

will serve as a resource regarding diversity, equity, access, and 

inclusion (DEAI) efforts in AAZK and the animal care field as a whole 
(see P. 310). The primary focus will be on increasing the presence 

of underrepresented groups in the zoo and aquarium field, with an 
emphasis on animal care professionals, and promoting full inclusion in 
all facets of their career. The team will assist the Association in improving 
diversity statements and activities, establish baselines for tracking 
demographics in the profession, and encourage communication on topics 
related to DEAI with the membership. 


Articles sent to Animal Keepers’ Forum will be reviewed by the editorial staff for 
publication. Articles of a research or technical nature will be submitted to one or more 
of the zoo professionals who serve as referees for AKF. No commitment is made to the 
author, but an effort will be made to publish articles as soon as possible. Lengthy articles 
may be separated into monthly installments at the discretion of the Editor. The Editor 
reserves the right to edit material without consultation unless approval is requested in 
writing by the author. Materials submitted will not be returned unless accompanied 

by a stamped, self-addressed, appropriately-sized envelope. Telephone, fax or e-mail 
contributions of late-breaking news or last-minute insertions are accepted as space allows. 
Phone (330) 483-1104; FAX (330) 483-1444; e-mail is shane.good@aazk.org. If you have 
questions about submission guidelines, please contact the Editor. Submission guidelines 
are also found at: aazk.org/akf-submission-guidelines/. 


Deadline for each regular issue is the 3 of the preceding month. Dedicated issues may 
have separate deadline dates and will be noted by the Editor. 


Articles printed do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the AKF staff or the American 
Association of Zoo Keepers, Inc. Publication does not indicate endorsement by the 
Association. 


Items in this publication may be reprinted providing credit to this publication is given 
and a copy of the reprinted material is forwarded to the Editor. If an article is shown to 
be separately copyrighted by the author(s), then permission must be sought from the 
author(s). Reprints of material appearing in this journal may be ordered from the Editor. 
Regular back issues are available for $6.00 each. Special issues may cost more. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


AAZK is excited to 
announce the creation 
of the AAZK Diversity 
Committee which will 


serve as a resource 
regarding diversity, 
equity, access, and 
inclusion (DEAI) efforts in 
AAZK and the animal care 
field as a whole. 
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Animal care institutions have the capacity to reach local and global communities with 
messages of wildlife preservation. However, in order to have the greatest impact, the 
professionals should be a reflection of society. People of color are underrepresented in the 
animal care profession and diversity in the field is integral to creating a more dynamic and 
successful workforce. 


Therefore, AAZK is excited to announce the creation of the AAZK Diversity Committee 
which will serve as a resource regarding diversity, equity, access, and inclusion (DEAI) efforts 
in AAZK and the animal care field as a whole. The primary focus will be on increasing the 
presence of underrepresented groups in the zoo and aquarium field, with an emphasis 

on animal care professionals, and promoting full inclusion in all facets of their career. The 
team will assist the Association in improving diversity statements and activities, establish 
baselines for tracking demographics in the profession, and encourage communication on 
topics related to DEAI with the membership. 


Mission 

The AAZK Diversity Committee strives to increase opportunities to extend the animal care 
profession by encouraging the recruitment, development, mentoring, and retention of 
animal keepers from all backgrounds. 


Vision 

Encouraging and developing an inclusive community that represents people from all groups 
and backgrounds. Promoting topics that highlight diversity of all kinds, and ways to increase 
acceptance of experiences for all volunteers, interns and staff. 


e __ Diversity - striving to have multiple ideas, perspectives, and experiences 
represented in a group or organization. An individual can hold more than one 
perspective and represent more than one minority group 

e Equity - fair and just treatment of all members of a community 

e =. Accessibility - giving equitable access to everyone along the continuum of 
human ability 

e Inclusion - the intentional, ongoing effort to ensure that diverse individuals have 
the opportunity to participate in all aspects of work, including decision-making 
processes and ongoing education 


The Diversity Committee will be increasing their presence through resources and 
presentations to AAZK membership and look forward to helping shape the human side of 
animal care. 


If you have any questions or ideas for the Committee, please contact them at 
Diversity@AAZK.org. 


Cheers, 
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Paul Brandenburger, AAZK President 
Paul.Brandenburger@aazk.org 
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ZOOMED.COM 


Embracing Conservation: Good for 
biodiversity. Good for the brand. 


Adam Kerins, Executive Director 


Zoological Society of New Jersey at Essex County Turtle Back Zoo 


Graduate Student, Miami University 
West Orange, New Jersey 


As professionals within the zoo industry, 
we have witnessed the evolution of the 
modern zoo. For centuries, zoological 
institutions have reassessed their 
purpose to stray further from a purely 
recreational role and delve further into 
research, education, animal welfare, and 
conservation. Today, this refocusing 

of institutional goals has led to an 
industry-wide transition away from 
private menageries and toward modern 
zoo standards. 


The conservation goals of modern zoos 
have empowered our organizations 

to play a larger role in combating the 
startling decline in earth’s biodiversity. 
With the “sixth age of mass extinction” 
upon us, the efforts of zoological 
institutions are now more necessary 
than ever. 
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While a global extinction crisis would 
seem to be enough motivation for zoos 
to participate in wildlife conservation 
efforts, could there be internal, more 
intrinsic notions for adopting modern 
zoo standards? Zoo-based wildlife 
conservation programs benefit global 
wildlife populations and the fragile 
interdependence of the world’s 8.7 
million species (Mora et al., 2011), 
but could these efforts also simply be 
considered good business practices? 


By reviewing the philanthropic culture 
of successful businesses, we can find 
unique means to position the zoo 
industry as a meaningful contributor to 
conservation, while also maintaining a 
healthy bottom line. 


CURRENT EFFORTS 

Modern zoos continue to emerge as key 
contributors in wildlife conservation. 
Zoological institutions now contribute 
over $350 million to conservation as 

a collective with larger organizations 
leading worldwide investments. With 
this ongoing commitment, zoological 
institutions now pledge the third most 
funds to annual conservation efforts 
worldwide (Gusset & Dick, 2011). 


Zoological institutions now 
contribute over $350 million to 
conservation as a collective with 
larger organizations leading 
worldwide investments. 


To seed their conservation efforts, 
modern zoos fundraise with 
conservation partners and reallocate 
their own operational expenses toward 
in-situ grant programs. Most zoological 
professionals have either heard of or 
participated in programs like “quarters 
for conservation,’ transaction “round- 
ups,” or special fundraising events to 
procure funds dedicated to conservation 
efforts. As an example, the American 
Association of Zoo Keepers (AAZK) 
promotes “Bowling for Rhinos” 

to fund in-situ causes supporting 

wild rhinoceros. AAZK has raised 
$8,484,500.01 through these activities 
(AAZK.org, 2021). 


When fundraising doesn’t cover the 
entirety of a zoo’s conservation budget, 
a need develops to reallocate funds 

from their own operations. This, of 
course, lessens the institution’s funds for 
other projects and negatively impacts 
the organization’s profitability. This 
reallocation of funds can be seen as 
problematic. Should zoos be spending 
their hard-earned dollars on projects 
that have no bearing on their own 
operations? Wouldn't these funds be 
better utilized within the zoo’s gates? 
Why are we buying radio collars for 
animals in Africa, when our own animals 
could benefit from new enrichment? 


STRENGTHENING A BRAND 

The zoo industry has done an admirable 
job in realigning its purpose to support 
wildlife conservation. While these 
efforts have become a more popular 
goal for today’s modern zoo, strategies 
to communicate zoo involvement can be 
improved. By communicating their own 
roles in fighting extinction, zoological 
institutions are not only strengthening 
biodiversity, they are strengthening 
their brand. Comparing and connecting 
these conservation efforts to corporate 
philanthropy and social responsibility 
efforts provides a glimpse of the 
branding benefits associated with 
embracing the conservation cause. 


In today’s corporate world, the act of 
“giving back” has become a necessity. 
Over 86% of United States companies 
within the service industry participate 
in philanthropic giving (Marx, 1999). 
This trend of charitable behavior has 
only risen in popularity within major 
markets where entire departments are 
dedicated to giving company funds away 
to nonprofit partners. The reasoning for 


such an ostensibly self-defeating strategy 


comes down to branding. 


Companies are embracing corporate 

philanthropy and social responsibility as 
a means to bolster their brand. The act of 
giving to charity has a positive effect on 
the company’s favorability perceived by 
potential consumers. It is reported that 
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96% of companies use “company image” 
as a metric to evaluate the outcome of 
philanthropic investments (Marx, 1999). 
In some cases, there have even been 
direct correlations between company 
philanthropy and increased sales and 
higher sale prices. A study by Shaw 

and Post (1993) found 20% of business 
executives participate in corporate 
philanthropy as a means to drive sales. 
In this respect, corporate philanthropy 
has been seen more as a marketing 
investment, than a charitable endeavor. 


The lesson learned from the corporate 
world is that “charitable” commitments 
are part of an organization’s brand. 
Efforts to invest in communities and 
causes are not zero-sum activities. 
Instead, the evaluation of these efforts 
should include brand favorability and 
consumer perceptions. 


The lesson learned from the 
corporate world is that “charitable” 
commitments are part of an 
organization's brand. 


In applying this thought process to the 
zoo industry, institutions should be 
looking at their conservation efforts as 
“their cause.” Therefore, conservation 
investments should be considered brand- 
building investments. The favorability 
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of the zoo brand, in turn, will impact 
visitor and potential visitor perceptions 
with the potential for direct benefit to 
the bottom line. Instead of minimizing 
conservation expenditures, modern zoos 
should look to broadly communicate 
their programs’ impact on biodiversity. 


There is evidence that conservation 
strategies already play a significant 

role in the decision to patronize a zoo. 
Berg] (2017) issued a zoo favorability 
survey that found non-visitors have a 
perception that “zoos lack conservation 
resources” and this conclusion is part of 
their reasoning not to attend. The same 
study indicated non-visitors would be 
more likely to visit if these resources 
were increased. 


Zoos are part of a complicated market 
where consumers have multiple, readily- 
available options to choose from. Zoo 
visitors could attend the local museum, 
go to the movies, or even stay at home 

to watch television. In this crowded 
space, zoos need to separate themselves 
from competition by promising more 
value than other recreational and leisure 
options. By promising conservation, 
zoos have the unique ability to add 
“cause” value to their brand and 
differentiate their appeal in relation to 
their competitors. 


Another benefit of a strong brand is 
its ability to stand-up against scrutiny. 
As we all know, the zoo industry has 
come under fire from many different 
avenues. Thankfully, modern zoos 
have committed to goals outside of 
recreation and leisure, and can paint 
themselves as a key cog in wildlife 
conservation, research, and education. 
As such, modern zoos are building 
their brand and becoming synonymous 
with positive, global actions. By 

this association, zoo branding can 
strengthen their respective resolve 
against perceived threats. 


MARKETING A CAUSE 

There are many different ways to 
decide to purchase a certain product 
over a competitor’s product. Is this 
product less expensive? Does it last 
longer? Is ita better fit for my life? 
These are a few of the surface-level 
factors we may encounter when making 
a decision to purchase. 
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Figure 1: The Cycle of Conservation Investment and Return 


Another factor, although less commonly 
marketed, is the product’s (or 
company’s) relation to a charitable 
cause. Cause-related marketing 
(similarly, cause-based marketing 

or cause marketing) is a strategy 
popularized in the 1980s where 
companies market their own brand, 
product, or services by attaching 
support fora charity. “Buy this product 
and 5% of your transaction will support 
kids in need” is an example of a cause- 
related marketing promotion meant to 
bolster sales. 


What’s fascinating is that cause- 
related marketing has been proven 
effective in multiple studies. In one 

of the more notable studies, Andrews 
(2014) reviewed 17,000 consumers 
and concluded that cause marketing 
significantly increases consumer 
purchases. The study found nearly 
twice as many cause-related purchases 
in comparison to those without an 
associated cause. Furthermore, one 
model included in the study found 
maximum sales revenue is achieved 
through cause marketing and moderate 
discounts. 


Research has found that when price and 
quality are equal, 86% of consumers 
would be more likely to purchase a 
product associated with a cause. On top 
of this, nearly 65% of consumers would 
pay MORE for a cause-related product 
(Gray, 1997). 


Research has found that when 
price and quality are equal, 86% 
of consumers would be more 
likely to purchase a product 
associated with a cause. 


Again, this corporate strategy can be 
applied to the zoological industry. 
Our organizations pride themselves 
on supporting the cause of wildlife 
conservation and we can often 
summarize this investment when 
prompted. Unfortunately, this very 
admirable organizational cause is not 
frequently included in the zoo sales 
pitch and often lost at the time ofa 
decision to purchase. When buying a 
general admission ticket, do visitors 
know or consider their transaction will 
support efforts to conserve wildlife? 


EMBRACING CONSERVATION: GOOD FOR BIODIVERSITY. GOOD FOR THE BRAND. 


Modern zoos should look at their 
conservation activities as value added 
to their own sales. Not only are zoo 
visitors buying access to a recreational 
resource, they are supporting 
conservation through their patronage. 
Given cause marketing’s success 

in pushing sales, the zoo industry 
should consider attaching their own 
conservation cause to their marketing 
and sales strategies. 


CONTINUING THE 
CONSERVATION CYCLE 

In a hypothetical situation, let’s say 
the entire zoological industry has 
heeded the call for conservation and 
communicated the results of these 
efforts effectively. There is a reasonable 
assumption that participating 

zoos would benefit from improved 
perceptions, a stronger brand, anda 
potential for higher attendance/sales. 
While these intrinsic outcomes are 
certainly advantageous, are they truly 
relevant in the greater fight against 
declining biodiversity? 


Thankfully, research has found a 
significant link between attendance 

and conservation. Mooney et al. (2020) 
reviewed data for 458 zoos and found 
stronger attendance resulted in stronger 
conservation commitments. Those 
organizations that benefited from higher 
attendance were able to apply their sales 
success to their conservation goals. By 
this assessment, conservation activity 

is not only a factor in zoo attendance, it 
is an outcome of strong zoo attendance. 
Effectively communicated conservation 
has the potential to increase sales 

which has the potential to increase 
conservation. Asa result, we can start 
to visualize zoo conservation as a cycle 
of investment and return as illustrated 
in Figure 1. 


MOVING FORWARD 

A brand can be considered a promise. 
When your visitors think about your 
own organization, what promises 
come to mind? Frequently, the answer 
involves the promise of an enjoyable 
day consisting of rare encounters with 
wild species. While this is a desirable 


association, not much attention is paid 
to the activities of the organization 
outside of its gates. 


A suitable challenge for our industry 

is to reposition conservation as not 
solely a byproduct of zoo operations, 
but a unifying goal by which all 
organizations strive to achieve. As zoos 
have evolved, so must our conservation 
and communication strategies. Zoos 
have increasingly served on the 
frontlines in the perpetual fight against 
global biodiversity loss. By leading 
conservation activities and engaging 
their communities, zoos can promise 
more than just an afternoon of viewing 
animals. Instead, they can leverage 
their mission to promise a commitment 
to endangered species, an opportunity 
to learn and teach, and a celebration of 


the wild. (% 
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Sierra Spears, Zookeeper and Intern Coordinator 
Riverside Discovery Center 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


To celebrate World Chimpanzee Day, Riverside 
Discovery Center in Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
held its first-ever “Chimp-a-Palooza” on 
July 17, 2021. Michael Gillen, assistant 
head zookeeper and member of the 
AZA Chimp Educational Committee, 
created this event for Riverside 
Discovery Center and came up with 
the activities that help guests gain a 
greater understanding of chimpanzees 
and their environment, while raising 
money for a Chimpanzee SAFE 
supported conservation effort. With 
approximately 36,000 people living 
in the Scottsbluff County area, we 
continuously aim to educate rural 
communities and its surrounding 
areas such as Wyoming, South 
Dakota, and Colorado. 


Michael Gillen (pictured right), assistant head 
keeper of Riverside Discovery Center, interacts 
with the public prior to the chimpanzee training 
session. Photo by Olivia Wiesler 


Riverside Discovery Center was founded 
in 1950 as an established city-owned 
park, the animal collection only consisted 
of waterfowl and other native residents. 
In 1991, as a part of the Phase III of zoo 
improvements, funds totaling $450,000 
were to be distributed between a 
Chimpanzee Conservation Complex, a 
lion and tiger exhibit, a moose exhibit, 
and a hospital/quarantine facility. In 
1993 when Phase III was completed, 
Riverside Discovery Center received a 
group of five chimpanzees. In 2019, the 
last individual of the group acquired 

in 1993 was sent to Houston Zoo anda 
new group of five chimpanzees was sent 
from Yerkes National Primate Research 
Center with an SSP recommendation for 
breeding. On August 11, 2021, Riverside 
Discovery Center officially partnered 
with Chimpanzee SAFE. 


One of the activities that all guests 
enjoyed was the opportunity to paint 
like a chimpanzee! Here at Riverside 
Discovery Center, our chimpanzees are 
occasionally offered the enrichment 

of painting a canvas using a metal 
paint brush that has a stopper that is 
too large to fit through the wire. The 
zookeeper will choose the color of the 
paint, placing it at the end of the paint 
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brush, then put the rod through the 
mesh for the chimpanzees to hold onto 
and move any way they’d like while the 
zookeeper holds the canvas to the end 
of the brush. To simulate this for our 
guests, we used a 1 inch PVC pipe with a 
paint brush attached to the end of it with 
paint and had the guest stand behind a 
line about 4 feet from the paper that a 
volunteer was holding. This showed the 
guests what it’s like to participate in the 
painting enrichment activity from the 
chimpanzees’ perspectives. This activity 
was So popular we used it again for our 
Conservation Carnival event and our Zoo 
Free Day. 


Another activity that put the guests 

in the chimpanzees’ perspective was 
demonstrating tool use by utilizing 
different types of sticks to get a piece of 
candy out of a bowl. The object of the 
game was to stand behind a line and find 
sticks that were various lengths to use to 
try to get candy out of a bowl. The only 
rule was that you can only use one stick 
and if that stick wasn’t working you had 
to exchange it for a different stick. This 
activity was a bit challenging for the 
younger kids but the older kids seemed 
to enjoy the challenge. 
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Throughout the event, volunteers had 
an animal encounter station where we 
utilized our ambassador animals that 
lived in Africa or around the area where 
chimpanzees live in the wild such as 

our ball pythons, uromastyx, and our 
sulcata tortoise. These ambassadors were 
additionally utilized for our interactive 
‘Rowdy Reptile’ educational presentation. 
At this specific station we sold buttons 
that had previously been painted by our 
chimpanzees, all profit going back to 

the Goualougo Triangle Ape Project that 
focuses on “action-oriented” research 
that is intended to assist the government 
in managing their forest resources with 
particular regard to great apes. Staff and 
interns were not only included in the 
process of making the buttons, but also 
involved with preparing and running a 
station on their own. 


We also utilized a dunk tank as a 
fundraiser station that gave guests the 
opportunity to dunk the director and 
various other zoo staff! We offered three 
throws for $5 and an automatic dunk 
option for $20, once again, all profit 
going back to the Goualougo Triangle Ape 
Project. This was a great success as we 
had some super enthusiastic volunteers 
inside the dunk tank! 
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Chimpanzee painting with one of our zookeepers. Photo by Alex Mason ; 


Our Explorer Pack program was 
additionally promoted during the event 
with the goal of promoting independent 
and inquiry based learning. Each pack 
consists of an interactive workbook, 
hands-on activities, a craft, snack, 
drink, and a small themed giveaway. 
Our chimpanzee-themed pack included 
a hands-on activity of using tools 

to acquire plastic bugs. Each pack 

also contained information about 

our specific group of chimpanzees, a 
memorization game, and a chimp craft 
mask! The snack was also themed and 
each pack had bug gummy candies. 


Everyday our staff interacts and trains 
with our group of five chimpanzees. 
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Typically, they are offered the 
opportunity to participate in training 
right before lunchtime. This includes 
interaction between the staff and public 
where the zoo staff was able to discuss 
what decisions we make everyday can 
affect chimpanzees out in the wild, even 
in western Nebraska. Our chimpanzee 
training session has been a vital way 

in engaging guests on a daily basis, at 

a safe distance, about chimpanzees, 
their wild counterparts, and why we 
train them husbandry and medical 
behaviors. Jonathan Miot, Director 

of Santa Fe College Teaching Zoo 
explains during a “Zoo Logic’ Podcast 
how incredibly important these daily 
interactions with the public are, “You 


as the zookeeper need to create that 
connection between the animal and 

the guest. And if you don’t, you choose 
not to on a daily basis, then that animal 
is wasted. And that is not something 
that should be comfortable for you.” 

As a Santa Fe College Teaching Zoo 
graduate, this concept was drilled into 
me as a Student and is one of the most 
important concepts I’ve been able to 
bring back with me as a full-time keeper 
to Riverside Discovery Center. Species 
specific events like ‘Chimp-a-Palooza’ 
are vital in creating a connection 
between animals that are more difficult 
to create a connection with for the 
public and allows us as keepers to 
educate the public about our individual’s 
personal stories and personalities. 


Our chimpanzee training session 
has been a vital way in engaging 
guests ona daily basis, at a safe 
distance, about chimpanzees, their 
wild counterparts, and why we 
train them husbandry and medical 
behaviors. 


As the guests enjoyed the remainder of 
the zoo, signs were distributed around 
different animal exhibits /individuals 
which we felt shared some unique 
personality characteristics. For example, 
one of our chimpanzees that is quick to 
make a lot of noise when she disagrees 
with something happening in the group, 
Rebecca, had her photo displayed by one 
of our Blue-and-Gold Macaws which also 
know how to squawk and make a scene. 
This offered guests a chance to get to 
know a little more about each of our 
individual chimpanzees and what their 
personalities are like, while still seeing 
and exploring the remainder of the zoo 
during the event! 


Additionally, nearby our chimpanzee 
habitat, our visitors had the opportunity 
to take a photo in a hand-painted 
photo-op prop that displayed not only 
the name of the event, but additionally 
the Chimpanzee SAFE Logo and the 
‘chimpsafe’ hashtag for guests to share 
and promote on their own social media 
platforms. The sign was made from 

a recycled zoo promotion sign which 


CREATING CONNECTION THROUGH SPECIES SPECIFIC EVENTS 


helped us connect guests back to the 

3 R’s! Although chimpanzees seem 

so far away from western Nebraska, 

the decisions like cutting down on 

how much waste we produce and 
incorporating simple ideas like ‘Reduce, 
Reuse, and Recycle’ can benefit or affect 
chimpanzees out in the wild. 


Chimp-a-Palooza raised $500 for the 
Goualougo Triangle Ape Project and 
continued to inspire the Scotts Bluff 
County public to preserve and protect 
chimpanzees in their wild habitat. 
Riverside Discovery Center is looking 
forward to continuing to host animal 
species specific events like Chimp-a- 
Palooza to connect guests with that 
animal, their conservation, and how you 
can help from your backyard. §"* 
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All proceeds gathered from the dunk tank went directly back to chimpanzee conservation. 
Photo by Olivia Wiesler 


Staff and interns both pitched in to complete 
A family takes a photo behind the recycled Chimp-a-Palooza photo op. Photo by Olivia Wiesler the buttons. Photo by Sierra Spears 
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The Association of Minority Zoo & 
Aquarium Professionals- 
What we’re all about 


Craig Saffoe, AMZAP Steering Committee Member 
Smithsonian’s National Zoo 
Washington, DC 


INTRODUCTION 

The Association of Minority Zoo & Aquarium Professionals . 
(AMZAP) is a group of professionals currently working across AS S O c : ATI oO N 
all disciplines at accredited zoos, aquariums, and exotic ; 
wildlife facilities. The AMZAP mission is to increase minority @) F 
representation throughout the zoological industry. Our 
membership consists of professionals working in accredited | M i N ORI TY 
(AZA, ZAA, GFAS and AMMPA) facilities across the country. 
Among our current membership, AMZAP is proud to celebrate 
having people of Asian, Black, Hispanic, Middle Eastern, 
Native American and Pacific Island heritage as well as White 
colleagues invested in helping us further our goals. As AMZAP 
grows, we hope to welcome members representing additional 
ethnic and racial heritage groups. 


While we share the values of Diversity Equity Accessibility and 
Inclusion committees (DEAI), AMZAP is singularly focused 

on the racial / ethnic minority demographic. Additionally, 
AMZAP’s goal is not to affect institutional policy change from 


the top down. Instead, AMZAP is working from the bottom up 
to encourage minorities seeking career options to consider a 
profession in the zoo field. As a result of AMZAP’s efforts, we 
anticipate the number of minority applicants will increase, 
which will help the policy changes initiated by the DEAI 
committees come to fruition. 


To help address the mission, AMZAP is focused on two 
primary objectives: 1) building a sense of community amongst 
minorities currently working in the zoo field; and 2) to 
promote career opportunities within zoos as viable options for 
minorities, subsequently increasing minority representation 
throughout the industry. We hope to achieve these objectives 
by directing our efforts on four core goals. 


CORE GOALS 

NETWORKING: We aim to develop, reinforce, and maintain 
relationships among current zoo professionals, particularly 
those of ethnic or racial minority backgrounds, from across the 
country. AMZAP has an independent website and social media 
accounts (Facebook groups, Facebook public page, Instagram, 


Rachael Walton 
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Kirby Pitchford feeding Dalmatian Pelicans. 


Ramon Villaverde diving. 


and LinkedIn) all designed to connect our members across the 
country. We also host monthly member meetings that include 
time to socialize and meet others. 


OUTREACH: AMZAP seeks to expose young adults from 
underrepresented ethnic and racial communities to the idea 
that working in a zoo or aquarium is a viable option for them 

if they are at all interested. We do this by introducing them to 
professionals in a variety of disciplines within the field who 
look and sound like them. We use our website and social media 
platforms to share information about the diversity of minority 
professionals currently working in the field in a variety of 
positions. AMZAP also hosts online events for college students, 
high school students, and other groups to discuss the variety of 
careers that exist in the zoo and aquarium field. 


Amanda (Hodo) Felix gives a sand bath to a Goliath grouper. 
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Duane Hills explaining the skeletal structure of a dolphin pectoral fin 
to students. 


MENTORING: AMZAP hopes to influence and guide any 
individuals, particularly those of ethnic or racial minority 
backgrounds, who express an interest in working within 

the zoological field and seek our help. AMZAP’s mentorship 
program connects aspiring zoo and aquarium professionals 
with current professionals in the field. Mentees are matched 
with a professional that may be in the same location as them or 
have common interests. Mentors then share lived experiences 
and provide insights and advice about career paths, resumes, 
cover letters and requisite skills. AMZAP also welcomes 
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Pujita Klink with a Tamandua 
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Ishmael Ganame giving Nubian and San Clemente Island goats treats. ) 
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Working on the construction site of South America’s Pantanal, Florence Tang 
(left) and Mike Fannin of the Houston Zoo led design efforts for the 4-acre site, 
including the newest jaguar habitat with an overhead bridge designed to look 


like fallen tree logs.Photo by Sheryl Kolasinski, HZ COO. 


mentees to monthly member meetings and hosts online events 
specifically for mentees and mentors. 


Professional Development: Provide guidance to improve 
knowledge and skills that build AMZAP members’ confidence 
and credibility, which will facilitate promotion potential. 
Additionally, AMZAP utilizes our ever-growing network of 
zoos and aquariums across the country to collect and post job 
announcements for our members and followers - allowing 
them to easily stay aware of career opportunities. Our monthly 
member meetings feature topics designed to improve our 
members’ skills and knowledge. Topics can include career 
development, lessons from hiring officials, and current topics 
in the zoo and aquarium field. 


JOIN AMZAP 

Our mission is very specifically to increase racial / ethnic 
minority representation in the zoo and aquarium field. But 
our membership is not limited to minorities. AMZAP is always 
interested in adding members who are invested in helping 

us achieve our mission regardless of race or ethnicity. We 
welcome members of any racial and ethnic background, 
including white people. While we do have the singular focus 

of race / ethnicity, we also recognize and appreciate that there 
are many groups of people who have a desire to be heard. 
AMZAP has members of racial / ethnic minority background 
who also happen to be members of other communities, 
including the LGBTQ+ community and people with disabilities. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MINORITY ZOO & AQUARIUM PROFESSIONALS 


Kara Moss with a Flamingo 


Our members also hold various positions including animal 
care, conservation education, human resources, research, 
information technologies, and more. Becoming an AMZAP 
member has no monetary cost. AMZAP has two membership 
categories, professional members and affiliate members. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS: Prospective professional 
members must be full-time employees of an accredited zoo, 
aquarium, or exotic wildlife facilities. Temporary full-time 
employees (e.g., seasonal or temporary keepers, veterinary 
residents, post-doctoral fellows, etc.) are included in this 
criterion. Professional members are invited to join our 
closed Facebook groups, attend monthly member meetings, 
participate as mentors in our mentorship program, and learn 
about other opportunities including grants, scholarships, 
and sponsored memberships. Professional members are also 
listed on our website and may be featured on our social media 
platforms. 


AFFILIATE MEMBERS: Prospective affiliate members fill many 
different categories. They may be students, current or former 
interns, current or former volunteers, former zoo or aquarium 
professionals, current employees at an unaccredited zoo or 
aquarium, or just anyone who may be interested in a career in 
the zoo or aquarium field. Affiliate members are invited to join 
our closed Facebook groups, attend monthly member meetings, 
and participate as mentees in our mentorship program. 


To apply to become a member of AMZAP, visit our website at 
amzap.org and fill out the appropriate application. Membership 
is free of cost. 


Jasmine Crowell with a California Sea Lion (Zalophus californianus). 


SUPPORT ORGANIZATIONS 

AMZAP also works with support organizations, categorized 

as supporting zoos and aquariums, academic support 
organizations, and supporting zoo affiliates such as the 
American Association of Zoo Keepers (AAZK), the Elephant 
Managers Association (EMA), Association of Zoos and 
Aquariums (AZA) and Zoological Association of America (ZAA). 


If you are a part of an organization that would like to support 
AMZAP, please encourage them to visit our website or contact 
us at email.amzap@gmail.com. There is no monetary cost 

to become a support organization. We ask that interested 
partners allow their staff the time to participate in AMZAP and 
demonstrate their public support by allowing AMZAP to post 
their logo on our website. 


CONCLUSION 

AMZAP is thrilled with the response from the zoo and 
aquarium community so far- we have over 200 members and 
more than 40 support organizations. AMZAP has many plans 
for the future, but we can’t accomplish them without your help. 
Please consider becoming a member, share our information 
with colleagues, and follow us on social media for updates. 
You can visit www.amzap.org, the Association of Minority 
Zoo and Aquarium Professionals on Facebook and LinkedIn, 
or amzap_official on Instagram to learn more. If you have any 
questions, thoughts, ideas, or suggestions, please write to us 
at email.amzap@gmail.com. We’re excited to see what we can 
accomplish in the future! {"% 
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TRAINING TALES 


Can You Teach an Old Snake New 
Tricks? Transitioning from traditional 
management to choice and control 
training with Viperid snakes 


Joe Whitehead, CPAT-KA , Herp Program Coordinator 
Shaver’s Creek Environmental Center 
Petersburg, Pennsylvania 


Meredith Bashaw Ph.D., Professor of Psychology 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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As you walk through an Association of 
Zoos and Aquariums (AZA) accredited 
ZOO, it is not uncommon to see a variety 
of guest programs offered to visitors 
throughout the day. These programs 
may range from an informal animal 
encounter with a single animal to a large, 
intricate demonstration with a variety of 
species. While some reptiles have been 
incorporated into these programs, one 
group that has been largely absent has 
been the Viperid snakes. 


Venomous snakes face unique 
conservation challenges, primarily 
because people are fearful of them. 
Consequently, they tend to be employed 
primarily as display animals rather 
than being presented as individuals 
in interactive demonstrations. Reptile 
exhibits can be naturalistic and 
interesting to view, however, research 
demonstrates why these static displays 
may not always be the most effective 
at influencing conservation-related 
behaviors in visitors (Torlay, 2020). 
Implementing positive reinforcement 
training techniques focused on 

giving animals choice and control 
with venomous snakes provides 

an opportunity for more effective 
conservation messaging, improved 
welfare, and continued expansion of 
training programs. 


Shaver’s Creek Environmental Center 
(SCEC) is Penn State University’s native 
wildlife zoo which is home to 15 resident 
raptors and 22 amphibians and reptiles. 
The center’s animal care staff uses 
positive reinforcement training with its 
raptors and was interested in enriching 
the lives of their other resident animals 
as well. The staff took on the task of 
developing a positive reinforcement 
training program for our resident reptiles, 
which includes four Viperid snakes: 
three male timber rattlesnakes (Crotalus 
horridus) and a female copperhead 
(Agkistrodon contortrix). 


Here, we provide a brief overview of 
lessons learned through this process, the 
benefits observed with our venomous 
snakes, and recommendations for getting 
started at your own facilities. 


Before we begin training any type of 
animal, we consider the following five 
questions: 


1. What is the current husbandry 
routine? 


2. In whatareas of this routine could 
positive reinforcement training be 
instituted? 


3. Howdo we plan to reinforce desired 
behaviors? 


4. What cues can we use to support 
training? 


5. What shaping plan will best help us 
achieve our goal? 


The following sections will outline the 
methods by which we have addressed each of 
the five training considerations listed above. 


HUSBANDRY ROUTINE AND 
TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

When we began this process, our feeding 
routine with the venomous snakes was to 
remove each snake from their respective 
enclosures using hooks and place them in 
separate plastic bins with locking lids. The 
bins were then placed on a scale to record 
the snake’s weight and then moved to the 
floor where a pre-weighed, pre-killed prey 
item was offered to them using long metal 
tongs. If the snake did not take the item 
from the tongs, the prey item was placed in 
the bin and left with the snake while their 
enclosure was serviced. If the snake had 
not eaten the item when staff were finished 
working in the enclosure, the snake was 
placed back into the enclosure and the 
uneaten prey item was properly disposed 
of. If the snake had eaten the prey item, the 
snake was kept in the bin for an additional 


five minutes to help ensure that the 
snake had fully consumed its meal and 
then moved back to the enclosure. This 
process was carried out weekly at a time 
that was convenient for all staff involved. 


When identifying these steps, we began 
comparing our venomous snake routine 
with that of our other resident animals, 
including our raptors, to identify where 
training could potentially benefit our 
venomous snakes. We noted our other 
animals voluntarily transferred to and 
from their enclosure, while our snakes 
were moved by staff. As such, our vision 
for our venomous snake program was to 
train our venomous snakes to voluntarily 
exit their enclosures, move into their 
weighing bins, and then go back into 
their enclosures, all without any physical 
handling. We believed that this would not 
only be great exercise and enrichment 
for our snakes, but it would also help 
our students and visitors to empathize 
with these animals by seeing them as 
individuals capable of making decisions. 
We also believed that this training would 
help make working with these animals 
safer for staff. By training the vipers, 

we would give the snakes control over 
when and whether to transfer to their 
weighing bin and the opportunity for 
more exercise, while also retaining the 
husbandry routine both we and the 
snakes were accustomed to and not 
exposing keeper staff to additional risk. 


IDENTIFYING AN 

EFFECTIVE REINFORCER 

Prior to initiating our venomous 

snake training program, we had been 
experimenting with target training for 
our resident colubrid snakes. When 
establishing this system, we looked at the 
average weight of the prey items being 
offered to the individuals each week and 
how that affected the snake’s average 
weekly weight. To increase the number 
of training sessions we could have, we 
decided to start feeding our colubrids 
twice per week, offering them the same 
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Tongs, and Weighing Bin 


total amount they would normally 
receive but on two separate days. To 
avoid having to feed them small or 
juvenile prey items exclusively during a 
session, we also transitioned to offering 
them their diets cut into progressively 
smaller pieces until all the colubrids 
were engaging in two sessions weekly, 
with each session consisting of between 
8-12 repetitions. 


Although this feeding method had 
worked for our colubrids, there was no 
guarantee our vipers would respond in 
a similar way. This was especially true 
for our timber rattlesnakes. While the 
copperhead would immediately begin 
eating food that was offered to her, our 
rattlesnakes preferred to strike their 
food and allow a few minutes to pass 
before consuming the prey item. This 
routine was presumably a function of 
their natural history, as rattlesnakes 

in the wild will often strike their prey 
to envenomate them, and then wait as 
their venom takes effect. Then, once 
enough time had passed, they would 
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Photo 1: Tools used in target training from top to bottom: Cup attached to Dowel, Lollipop Target, Feeding 


track down the now deceased animal 
and consume it. The snakes in our care 
would regularly take between 10- 

30 minutes to complete this process 
depending on the size of the prey item 
offered. This delayed method of feeding 
was one of the biggest questions we had 
through this process. Does too much 
time pass between the behavior being 
completed and the actual consumption 
of the reinforcer for us to actually train 
our snakes? And, if we are able to train 
them, will they accept prey items that 
have been cut into multiple pieces? 


To help answer this latter question, 
we first offered them smaller rodents 
and quail than they would typically be 
given. We were able to establish that 
our vipers recognized a smaller prey 
item as food, so we began offering 
rodents, day-old chicken, and quail cut 
in halves. Then we shifted to offering 
rodents, day old chicken, and quail 
cut into multiple, smaller pieces. Our 
copperhead readily accepted adult 
mice cut into four pieces. However, 


our timber rattlesnakes were most 
successful eating food items either cut 
in half or in three pieces. We decided 
to use these partial prey items as 
reinforcers. 


IDENTIFYING AND 

ESTABLISHING CUES 

The vipers in our care range in age from 
approximately 3 years to over 10 years 
and have lived at SCEC for the majority 
of that time. We assumed that during 
this time they had likely learned the 
routines associated with the various 
aspects of their care. To identify possible 
feeding cues, we began paying closer 
attention to our snakes’ body language 
while we prepared to feed them and 
noted at what point in the process we 
began to see anticipatory behaviors such 
as araised head, increased tongue flicks, 
or movement towards the enclosure 
doors. Each routine varied depending on 
the logistics of that specific enclosure, 
but we were able to identify cues that 
resulted in anticipatory behaviors in 
each snake, including the presence of 
the tongs or hooks, sliding rear-opening 
enclosures to the center of the room, 
opening specific doors, etc. 


With the overall goal being to showcase 
these newly learned behaviors to the 
public in the safest and most positive 
way possible for both the visitors and 
the staff, we wanted our training to 

be conducted in a visible area and our 
guests to leave a training session with 

a newfound appreciation for reptile 
intelligence, rather than startled by a 
sudden strike when the snake acquires 
the prey item. With this goal in mind, 
we went over ways to make the delivery 
of the reinforcers to the snake as calm 
and relaxed as possible. We initially 
decided to use an orange cup to cue the 
snake that food was available and hide 
the previously mentioned strike from 
our guests. To begin, we first introduced 
the cup and food to the copperhead. 
The food was placed in the cup and 
then lowered inside the enclosure with 
a pair of tongs. Once the copperhead 
was reliably approaching the cup, we 
replaced the tongs with a dowel rod 
attached to the side of the cup (see 
Photo 1: Tools). 


While this method of food delivery was 
successful with the copperhead, we 
were unsuccessful at utilizing it with our 


timber rattlesnakes. The rattlesnakes 
regularly ignored the still food and even 
when they did engage the prey item, 
they often had difficulty maneuvering 
the food out of the cup to consume it. 
These challenges along with some issues 
the staff experienced maneuvering 

the cup within the enclosures led to 

us ultimately phasing out this delivery 
method for both species in favor of 
offering food using cup-free tongs. 

This method harnesses a cue that our 
snakes already associate with food 

and, therefore, provides a practical and 
efficient way to reinforce the snakes. 
Although it is highly visible and does 
not reduce the intensity of the strike, we 
have not observed negative reactions 
from guests. 


SHAPING PLAN AND 

TARGET TRAINING 

Next, we had to develop our shaping 
plan. We had needed to decide what 
behaviors were necessary to train the 
snakes in order to achieve our goal of 
voluntary weight checks and enclosure 
shifting. After some discussion, we 
decided that target training these 
animals would be the best fit, as it would 
allow us to ask our animals to approach 
specific areas of their enclosure as well 
as other desirable exterior spaces. 


CAN YOU TEACH AN OLD SNAKE NEW TRICKS? 


We chose to use a lollipop target (a 
long dowel with an orange ball on the 
end; see Photo 1: Tools). The target was 
similar in shape to the pair of tongs 
typically used to deliver a food item 
and was made of orange plastic like 

the cup that was associated with food. 
We thought these similarities might 
encourage the snakes’ interest in the 
target, but (we hoped) the target would 
be different enough that the snakes 
would learn not to strike the target. 


To limit the chance of accidently training 
the snakes to strike at the target, we 
avoided baiting the target itself. There 
was some concern that the scent of 

the prey would encourage a strike 

and, because the snake would then 
immediately be reinforced for this strike 
behavior when it attained the food, we 
could ultimately end up training for this 
behavior we were trying to avoid. With 
this in mind, we disinfected the target 
prior to each session and kept the food 
accessible to the trainer, but as far from 
the target as possible. 


Our initial criteria established for the 
snakes was that they receive their 
reinforcers (food) after demonstrating 
“a purposeful look,” which we defined 


Photo 2: A timber rattlesnake offers the purposeful look behavior 


as any physical acknowledgement of 
the ball (Photo 2: Purposeful Look). 
This could be expressed as the shifting 
of the pupil, a directional tongue flick, 
or the turning of the head towards the 
target. If the snake displayed any of 
these behaviors, a food reinforcer was 
delivered by the trainers. 


Once the snakes were consistently 
turning towards the target, we increased 
the criteria for them. Now we wanted 
them to display that “purposeful look” 
while also moving toward the target 
(Photo 3: Approach Target). At the 
onset, our copperhead would not 
approach the target. We chose to slightly 
sway the target in place to see if the 
movement would provoke her curiosity 
and cause her to approach. Because we 
were now moving the target, we had to 
watch her body language carefully while 
practicing this technique to make sure 
that if she showed signs of preparing 

to strike at the target, we could try 

to deliver the reinforcer prior to her 
committing to the strike itself. Over 

the course of a month, we were able to 
slowly fade out the rocking of the target 
until all the vipers were approaching 
the target reliably without any extra 
movement of the target. 
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CAN YOU TEACH AN OLD SNAKE NEW TRICKS? 


Photo 3: During a target training session, a rattlesnake voluntarily exits its enclosure 


Although we tried to take precautions 
and deliver reinforcers to our snakes 
prior to striking, some of our snakes 
did occasionally strike the target. When 
this occurred, we would pause for a 
few seconds and wait for the snake to 
offer us one of the “purposeful look” 
behaviors following the strike and 
deliver a reinforcer for that behavior 
instead. Utilizing this method, the 
striking behavior quickly faded. 


Given that the snakes were reinforced 
for the behavior of being within a 
generalized distance of the target rather 
than physically touching the target, 

we began experimenting with sliding 
the ball away from the snake a few 
inches at a time to allow the snakes 

to follow it. However, we found that 
for our individual snakes, this led toa 
breakdown in their targeting behavior. 
Once we reestablished the stationary 
targeting behavior again, utilizing our 
original criteria, we began placing the 
target at increasingly greater distances 
rather than dragging the target, which 
led to greater success. 


While we have been able to train our 
snakes to target in and out of their 
enclosures voluntarily (Photo 4: Using 
Ramp), we are still working on the 
logistics of having them on a scale. 
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BENEFITS OF POSITIVE 
REINFORCEMENT TRAINING 

We have observed several benefits of 
positive reinforcement training with 
our viperid snakes. Since we instituted 
a positive reinforcement training 
program, our vipers are losing excess 
weight, thus becoming more physically 
fit, and they are becoming more active. 
They are more interested in novel 
objects, spend more time out in the 
open areas of their enclosures, all while 
displaying more comfort behaviors in 
our presence overall. In addition, their 
voluntary participation in husbandry 
has made it easier for us to manage 
them and reduced their reactivity to 
our work. 


The biggest change we have noticed 

has been with one of our male timber 
rattlesnakes, Leo. Previously, Leo would 
display several stress-related behaviors 
whenever his enclosure was accessed 
for any reason: rattling was a regular 
occurrence and he occasionally struck at 
staff members during husbandry. Since 
establishing our training program, Leo 
has stopped rattling when his enclosure 
is accessed and has not struck at any 
staff members. We interpret this as a 
positive change in this animal’s behavior 
and welfare which coincided with us 
implementing a scheduled training 


In addition to changing our 
snakes’ behavior and improving 
their welfare, we also hope 

to change visitors’ negative 
perceptions of snakes 


routine. We are currently engaged 

in quantifying the training process 

to provide scientific support for the 
benefits we've observed in our snakes. 


In addition to changing our snakes’ 
behavior and improving their welfare, 
we also hope to change visitors’ negative 
perceptions of snakes. Watching direct 
interactions between animals and their 
caretakers can help visitors become 
more empathetic toward animals. 

While we have not yet been able to 
display these behaviors in our public 
programming, we have seen a shift in 
attitude among our students and fellow 
staff members. Prior to observing 
training sessions with venomous 
snakes, many of our students and staff 
understood our vipers were valuable 

as ambassadors for their species but 
viewed them as dangerous to be around. 
We now regularly hear students talk 
about the vipers with the same tone and 
reverence that they do when speaking 
about the other resident animals. 


Photo 4: During a target training session, the 
copperhead voluntarily uses a ramp to move into 
its weighing bin 


HOW CAN | BECOME 

A VIPER TRAINER? 

In our experience, snake training is 
fundamentally the same as training 

any other animal. If you currently 

work around snakes at your facility 

and have any sort of routine for how 
you feed or interact with them, you 
have probably already trained your 
snakes to associate particular cues 

with husbandry activities. If you watch 
your snakes’ behavior closely while 

you or another keeper prepares their 
food or services their enclosures, you 
may notice your snakes displaying 
some anticipatory behaviors. If you see 
these, you are already a snake trainer - 
congratulations! If you don’t see these 
behaviors, consider implementing some 
cues to help your snake understand your 
intentions during each interaction. Even 
if you don’t have the time to build a full 
training routine, being aware of what 
you are telling your snake through the 
environmental cues you provide can go 
a long way in building a relationship 
with your animal. 


We have observed three main 
differences while training snakes, as 
compared to birds and other reptiles: 
a) training sessions take longer, b) 
snake behavior is very subtle, and, c) 
snakes perceive scent and temperature 
more strongly than vision. Depending 
on the species and the individual, our 
snakes tend to move very slowly when 
training and often become distracted by 
the various scents around them. These 
factors combined with the time it takes 
for a snake to consume the reinforcer, 
especially with some vipers’ delayed 
feeding response, means a training 
session with one of our vipers typically 


lasts 30-60 minutes. This does not mean 
that training a viper or other snake is 
not a worthwhile endeavor; it simply 
means that you should be prepared for 
the time commitment when starting 
this process or implementing any of 
these components into your program. 

It is also critical to recognize and 
reinforce behaviors that are signs of 
interest in your snake, especially in the 
early stages of training. If you have not 
spent substantial time watching snake 
behavior, consider partnering with 
someone who has experience so that 
you can learn to recognize these signs 
(which may be as subtle as changes in 
eye or head orientation). Finally, pit 
vipers (including our timber rattlesnake 
and copperhead) are highly sensitive to 
the temperatures of the objects they are 
interacting with. If a target is typically 
stored and utilized at room temperature 
but was then moved outside in the heat 
or the cold prior to a session, a snake 
may not recognize the target. Similarly, 
the temperature of the food reinforcer 
can influence whether they accept it. 


Every animal is an individual, so keepers 
should be prepared to adapt their 
training program in response to their 
individual snake’s behavior. At SCEC, 
having caretakers with experience 
training other animal species and 
guiding the development of our training 
program has been invaluable; consider 
partnering with experienced trainers 

in other areas of the zoo as you develop 
and implement your training plans. 

And remember to take time to enjoy the 
process. Training the venomous snakes 
has been one of the most challenging 
yet rewarding experiences our staff has 
had the opportunity to engage in. As 
trainers, each interaction with our vipers 
has been an opportunity for us to learn 
about various training methods, but 
more importantly, about the individual 
animals under our care, thus allowing us 
to continue to raise the bar on providing 
them the best possible welfare. 
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TRAINING TALE EDITORIAL 
Angela Binney, 

Training Tales Column 
Co-coordinator 


This Training Tale is an awesome 
example of how much reptile and 
amphibian husbandry has evolved 
in the past few decades! This is no 
doubt a product of collaboration 
and sharing of experiences 
through forums, publications, 
workshops, and conferences 
where keepers can share ideas and 
gain confidence to try new things. 
Many reptiles, including snakes, 
are now being successfully trained 
to voluntarily shift into holding 
and transport containers (crates 
and boxes), move onto platforms 
or props, enter tubes or boxes 

for safer access for medical care, 
and even participate in cognitive 
research. This trend has greatly 
enhanced options for husbandry, 
increased safety, while having 

a positive impact on the overall 
welfare of the animals. The team 
at Shaver’s Creek Environmental 
Center have demonstrated this 
well. Thank you for sharing your 
Training Tale, Joe and Meredith! 


Malina, Lucy McClain Ph.D., and Paige 
Sutherland who provided comments 
and suggestions on an earlier draft of 
this manuscript. {Pf 
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CALL FOR PAPERS 


WE WANT TO HEAR YOU ROAR! 


The Animal Keepers’ Forum is looking for articles on all things related to professional 
animal care. Encourage your co-workers, and celebrate your own successes related to 
the following topics: 


Advances in Animal Husbandry 

Sustainability and Population Management 

Conservation 

Zoo-related research 

Trends and special topics in the industry 

AAZK Chapter news 

Special column submissions related to training, enrichment, and animal welfare 


vivrivr vTt-VvTI WT Ww 


We are also requesting submissions for cover photos. 


guidelines and additional information on how to submit articles and photos. Please send all articles and photos to: 


AKF Editor Shane Good at shane.good@aazk.org 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2022 AAZK AWARDS NOMINATIONS OPENED 


The American Association of Zoo Keepers (AAZK) Awards Committee is 
accepting nominations for The AAZK Lifetime Achievement Award, 
The AAZK Meritorious Achievement Award, The AAZK Lutz Ruhe 
Professional of the Year Award, The AAZK Jean M. Hromadka 
Excellence in Animal Care Award, The AAZK Excellence in Animal 
Nutrition Award, The AAZK Excellence in Exhibit Renovation Award, 
The AAZK Janet McCoy Excellence in Public Education Award, The 
AAZK Nico van Strien Leadership in Conservation Award, and the Lee 
Houts Advancement in Environmental Enrichment Award, which will 
be presented at the 2022 AAZK Conference in Toronto, Canada. 


The deadline for nominations is May 1, 2022. Information 
concerning the qualifications, nomination procedure, selection 
procedure and an explanation of the awards may be obtained at 
www.aazk.org, under committees & programs/awards committee. 


— 
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...to file your Chapter's Annual Recharter. 


“AAZK Chapter Recharter: 
A Step-by-Step Guide” 


is available on AAZK C.O.R.E. 
to help you successfully complete your chapter 
recharter and submit it by the 
March 15th deadline. 


Still have questions, just ask. 
Ed, Hansen@aazk.org 
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PARTICIPATE IN THE 


Chapter Holiday 
Postcard Exchange 


Enrolled Chapters send cards to 
others, spreading joy and well wishes 
for a successful 2022! No gifts are 
sent, the goal is to connect Chapters! 
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BIG CAT INTERNSHIPS AVAILABLE 


= gi “Saving Tigers One by One” 
Join lS in As seen on Animal Planet* 
“Growing Up Tiger” 


Learn about Big Cat Management. Internship involves 
Animal Care Apprenticeship and Public Education. 
We offer experience that counts towards employment. 


TIGER REEK. 


SILOLee Sie 


TIGER MISSING LINK FOUNDATION e TIGER CREEK WILDLIFE REFUGE ¢ Apply at: www.tigercreek.org 
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Call for Topical Workshop Abstracts 


47“ Annual AAZK National Conference 
October 13-17, 2022 
Toronto, Canada 


The AAZK Professional Development Team is pleased to announce the call for Topical Workshops for the 
2022 AAZK National Conference hosted by the AAZK Toronto Chapter. 


ABSTRACT SUBMISSION DEADLINE: JANUARY 15, 2022 (11:59PM EST) 


Authors will be notified regarding acceptance no later than February 15, 2022. 


HOW TO SUBMIT YOUR ABSTRACT FOR CONSIDERATION: 


Use this link to fill out the Google Form Application: https://forms.gle/27wrhMPp7z1xPjFr8 You may also 
e-mail pdc@aazk.org for a direct link to the Google Form. 


AAZK members or non-members submitting abstracts in consideration for presentation at the 2022 AAZK 
National Conference in Toronto may submit abstracts in their preferred language, but shall also include 
an English translation to assist in the scoring process. Questions should be directed to pdc@aazk.org with 
ATTN: Topical Workshop as part of the e-mail subject. 


WORKSHOP FORMAT 


Workshop subjects should be in-depth explorations of animal health, animal management, taxa-specific 
husbandry, conservation, and keeper professional development. Workshops should be two hours in 
length. Subjects that require more than two hours should be submitted as “Part One” and “Part Two”. 
Abstracts should be no more than 250 words and should focus on the main theme of the workshop, while 
also keeping the conference theme in mind. 


OPEN TOPICAL WORKSHOPS 


The Open Topical Workshop format will offer unlimited attendance (based on the capacity of the ball- 
room) and will be best suited for lecture-based workshops with a Q & A session at the end. 


LIMITED TOPICAL WORKSHOPS 


Limited Topical Workshops will be held in limited capacity breakout rooms. This format is best suited for 
small group interactive workshops and will have a cap on the number of participants. 


2021 GRANT RECIPIENTS 


The AAZK Grants Committee would like to formally announce this year's 2021 grant 


recipients. This year the Grants Commitee was able to award more than usual due to the 


virtual option available this year for the AAZK National Conference Grant for Professional 


and Affiliate Member. Congratulations to those who received support this year. Thank you to 


everyone who applies each year. 


LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL GRANT 
RODRIGO SALAS 

SANTA MA LoYDI MACARENA 

JESUS ANTONIO MAuRICIO PIScO 
JOHN JAIRO PATINO 

DANIELA FERNANDA HERRERA PRADO 
LUISA FERNANDA ORTIZ RODRIGUEZ 
ROGELIO OSWALDO PEC 

ELIAS GARCIA ROMAN 

IVAN REYNOSO RUIZ 

FREDY ROLANDO CAAL 

NOE MAURO BALANZAR MARQUINA 
ARELIX SANTIAGO Hoyos 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT GRANT — 
AAZK NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
KELLY MURPHY — NORTH CAROLINA ZOO 
MALLORY SEIBOLD - COLUMBUS ZOO 

AND AQUARIUM 
SARAH HOLADAY - ENDANGERED WOLF CENTER 
KRISTIN MYERS - HENRY VILAS ZOO 
NIKKI ADAMS - EL PASO ZOO 


AFFILIATE MEMBER GRANT — 
AAZK NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
JANIS MILLER - TORONTO ZOO 


FRANK VERNEY - LION COUNTRY SAFARI 


CONSERVATION, PRESERVATION, 
RESTORATION GRANT 
KAYLEY BATEMAN — SAN FRANCISCO ZOO 


RESEARCH GRANT 
KATHARINE MANTZOURIS — THE MARYLAND 
ZOO IN BALTIMORE 
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When they're done with the 
pumpkins, give them a toy that will last. 


2401 Phoenix Ave NE 
Albuquerque NM 87107 Ph: 866.793.0376 
www.wildlifetoybox.com E-mail: sales@wildlifetoybox.com 


A Proud Product Line of Desert Plastics 


8476 E. Speedway Blvd. 
Suite 204 


Tucson, AZ 85710-1728 
7 U.S.A. 

AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION 

of ZOO KEEPERS 


x 


“Dedicated to 
Professional Animal Care” 


oe facebook.com/AAZKinc 


ts @AAZKinc 


Central Nebraska Packing, Inc. offers: 
Classic & Premium Frozen Carnivore Diets 


* ALSO AVAILABLE = 
HORSE SHORT LOINS / HORSE & BEEF BONES 
MEAT COMPLETE WITH TAURINE (RAN MEAT SUPPLEMENT FOR ALL CARNIVORES) 877.900.3003 | 800.445.2881 
P.O. Box 550, North Platte, NE 69103-0550 
MEMBER: AZA1! AAZV | AAZK info@nebraskabrand.com - nebraskabrand.com 


FELINE & SENIOR FELINE | BIRD OF PREY | CANINE | SPECIAL BEEF FELINE 
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